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I.—FRANCE AND THE LEAGUE. 


N the Bulletin of International News (‘) of February 12th of this 
year, there appeared, in an article entitled Germany and the 
League, a critical study of the League of Nations, as seen through 

the eyes of German opinion, from its inception up to the year 1931. 

From this examination emerges the fact that Germany is dis- 
appointed in the League, so disappointed, indeed, and so bitterly 
disillusioned, that the possibility of her secession from it is being openly 
discussed. And when the cause for this dissatisfaction is sought, it 
appears to lie principally in the attitude of one great European 
Power, France. 

Briefly, the German point of view follows these lines. 

When Germany, her Kaiser banished and the old order swept away, 
hopefully applied for membership of the League which was intended, 
to so great an extent, to control her destinies, it was M. Clemenceau 
in the name of the Allied Powers who met her advances with a reply 
from which there could be no appeal. During the dark period, 
between 1920 and 1923, it was the refusal of France to allow the 
question of reparations to be discussed in the Assembly, the Francophil 
composition of the Saar Commission and the League’s refusal to 
consider German protests against the French policy in the Ruhr which 
caused Germany to distrust this League of Nations from which she 
had been excluded. Then, when the change came, and Herr 
Stresemann had initiated his Policy of Fulfilment and had persuaded 
his fellow-countrymen that only through the League could pressure 
be brought to bear upon the former Allied Powers to honour their 
disarmament pledges, when Stresemann, after weathering one 
crushing rebuff, had obtained for Germany a seat on the Council, 
then it was, at the Seventh Assembly, that a guarded but significant 
utterance by M. Boncour as to the value of the acceptance even of the 
status quo in the matter of armaments showed Germany that the 
French attitude towards disarmament was like a high barrier wall 
standing between her aspirations and their fulfilment, and it is this 
same French attitude, doggedly maintained, which has caused the 
League to be dubbed recently in Germany “‘ An Anglo-French Entente, 
a Joint Stock Company for the disposal of the loot of Versailles.” 

So it has been France, who, to German eyes, has been the 
villain of the piece. Germany avers that she has consistently 
supported the League, at its inception craving membership, recoiling 
from it only in righteous indignation, to return with the enthusiasm 
of a forgiving spirit, and subsequently striving vigorously against 
French odds to accomplish all that the League manifestly stands for. 
Germany has been consistent and is dissatisfied, and it is largely 
France’s fault. 

But there is another side to this picture. Can it not be argued 
that France, too, has acted consistently and that she, also, while 
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supporting the League, would nevertheless have preferred a League 
of rather a different kind? In other words that France, too, is ina 
measure dissatisfied with the League of Nations. 

That France has represented the errant cog in the League of Nations 
machine which has prevented its wheels from revolving to entire 
German satisfaction is an indubitable fact, but, for all that, it is 
indubitable too that France is as entitled as is Germany to pursue 
a national policy; and, if France’s opposition to German aims, as 
expressed through the medium of the League, is the outcome of a 
genuine national policy, consistently and logically applied, then 
such an opposition deserves a better fate than to be written off as 
factious, and, as a complement to “‘ Germany and the League,”’ the 
case of “‘ France and the League ”’ deserves to be placed on record. 

Briefly to summarise the French argument: As soon as the war 
was ended, France adopted the attainment of security as the primary 
aim of her national policy, and, with this definite object in view, 
she evolved concrete plans for a League of Nations of such a com- 
position and of such a character as would best, in the opinion of 
her leaders in the military, diplomatic and economic spheres, further 
the object to which her policy was primarily bent. The League 
thus envisaged was in the nature of an alliance of the Allied Powers 
supported by an armed international force. This League was to 
stand apart from the actual peace settlement, constituting itself a 
kind of executor of such agreements as might emerge from thie 
deliberations of 1919. It was to a League of this kind that France 
looked to attain such a degree of security as would render her immune 
from another European conflict. 

Actually, the League of Nations developed on other lines. 
Pressure was brought to bear upon France to agree to a compromise 
between her own conception of what the League should be and the 
conception held by President Wilson. When France, fearful lest 
her pursuit of security might be side-tracked, proved unwilling to 
agree to such a compromise, other guarantees were offered by which 
the needs of French security were to be met, and these may be 
summarised briefly under six heads :— 

(1) A multilateral guarantee in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. 

(2) An Anglo-American Guarantee against unprovoked German 
aggression. 

(3) A demilitarised zone east and west of the Rhine. 

(4) The disarmament of Germany, “in order to render possible 
the limitation of the armaments of all nations.” 

(5) An unfixed sum of reparations. 

(6) A fifteen years’ Allied occupation of the left bank of the 
Rhine, with gradual evacuation as guarantee for the satisfactory 
execution of points (4) and (5). 

France grudgingly accepted this formula, only to find herself a 
member of a League of Nations which differed fundamentally from 
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that which she had herself envisaged, and with the, in her opinion, 
all-important guarantee under heading (2) suddenly removed, while the 
guarantee of the League was as yet an untried shield. 

With the League of Nations as actually constituted, France found 
herself in a measure dissatisfied and, logically enough, she attempted, 
in so far as it lay within her powers, to render this existing League, 
by allocating to herself the position of brake-man, as like as possible 
to the League which she herself would have preferred ; or, alterna- 
tively, to seek satisfaction and consolation in a network of alliances 
outside the competence of Geneva. (*) 

Time passed, ideas changed, and the conception of arbitration 
began to exert a powerful influence on the world. France, adapting 
herself to this new conception, while remaining fundamentally and 
consistently faithful to her original policy, saw in a general system 
of compulsory arbitration and mutual guarantee the logical goal of 
her search for security, and she recognised in the League the medium 
through which she might attain it. 

So she supported the Geneva Protocol, only to see it rejected by 
Great Britain. Consistent still, France could scarcely find full 
satisfaction in the Locarno Agreements, in the Kellogg Pact or in 
adherence to the Optional Clause. Yet it was upon these substitutes 
for the Geneva Protocol that other States Members based the 
justification of their demand for general disarmament. 

France has never departed from her original premise. Security 
is what she is seeking and, unless she is satisfied that she has found 
it, she will agree to no general policy of disarmament. If other 
States Members of the League strike a League attitude and insist 
that security is but a by-product of disarmament, then France will 
beg to differ from the League. Hine illae lachrymae Germanicae. 

This is the French argument stated baldly and in bare outline, and 
it naturally demands further elaboration and support. 

France emerged from the war a victor. It is a French contention 
that France, of all European States, has suffered most frequently and 
most severely at the hands of invaders, a contention which, while 
difficult to support in the light of historical analysis, received strength 
from the events of the Great War, so that, in 1919, the thought upper- 
most in French minds was the determination that, for the future, 
French territory must be rendered immune from invasion. France 
must be made safe and the possibility of another war must be averted. 
Thus security was made the primary end of her national policy. 

French security has during the course of the last hundred years 
been founded on alliances with neighbouring States on a basis of 
mutual interest, and this, in its higher forms, has tended to become a 
system of security by treaty and understanding. The war over, the 
conception of a League of Nations was in the air, and the French, 
practical always, brought forward three plans, which dovetailed into 





(2) For an examination of this phase of French policy, vide an article entitled “ The 
European Status Quo, 1919-1930’ in the Bulletin of International News, Vol. VII, No. 7, 
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one another, all of which envisaged a League of Nations. There was 
the Foch Military Plan, envisaging a League, to be in effect a 
continuation of the Allied Entente, with a strong unified military 
force holding the Rhine. There was the plan of M. Bourgeois, 
providing for the organisation of this Armed League of the Allied 
Powers, and then there was the Loucheur Economic Plan which was 
to ensure the economic crippling of the Germany behind the Rhine. 

The actual terms of the Peace Treaty were to be a thing apart, 
to be settled, preferably, on the lines of the Secret Treaties, but it 
was to be a League on these lines, a League of the Allied and victorious 
Powers, which would be the Executor of such a peace, and it was to 
such a League that France would look for security. 

She was disappointed. 

The idea of a League founded on alliances contracted between the 
Allied Powers and providing for an international armed force proved 
repugnant to President Wilson, who saw in it only the “‘ substituting 
of international militarism for national militarism,’ and, unable to 
appreciate the French fear of the re-birth of Germany, he regarded 
M. Bourgeois’ plan as a panic programme and the projected control 
of Germany’s economic resources as something contrary to the 
fundamental principles expressed in the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

The justice or injustice of the Peace Settlement is, for present 
purposes, immaterial, for the League is the only issue pertinent to this 
survey. France, in favour of a League of Nations, desired a sovereign 
body disposing of really efficacious means, such as an army or a navy. 
President Wilson, seeing, as he said, the past and present in deadly 
grapple, was determined “‘to do away with the old order and to 
establish a new one,”’ and to him this French conception or ideal of a 
League of Nations appeared old-fashioned indeed. The President 
was tenacious. He got the attention of the world settled to a remark- 
able degree upon the League, he secured the acceptance of the 
Covenant as a basis of the Peace, he made it an integral part of the 
Treaty and he defeated an attempt, made in his absence, to side- 
track his whole programme and to conclude a preliminary Treaty in 
which the League was to have no place. 

To the French, these things were most alarming, for they saw 
their whole programme for security going by the board. Receding 
too, they saw their plans for reparations, annexations and expansions, 
but this, while galling to a people who subscribed whole-heartedly 
to the creed that to the victors belong the spoils, mattered primarily 
in as far as such projects affected security, secondarily in as far as 
they affected French pockets. 

So that here were irreconcilable differences, not of detail but of 
fundamental attitude and policy. While President Wilson thought 
of a permanent World Peace based upon sound moral principles 
backed by mutual guarantees, France was thinking only of French 
security, of French reparations, and of French expansion, 
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France gave way. Anxious for a League of Nations of one kind, 
she found herself a member of a League of a very different kind. She 
did not submit without a struggle. When it came to the drafting 
of the Covenant, the draft which the French submitted is an illumin- 
ating document. M. Bourgeois, voted down in the Commission, 
never surrendered in his main contention and kept bringing up his 
proposal for a military League in various forms, directly and indirectly. 
He failed to carry his point. 

It is interesting briefly to examine the drafting of a single Article 
of the Covenant, and Articie VIII will serve admirably for the purpose. 

The Hurst-Miller Report advocated the following wording : 

“Tt (the Executive Council) shall also enquire into the feasibility of 
abolishing compulsory military service, and the substitution therefor of 
forces enrolled upon a voluntary basis, and into the military and naval 
equipment which it is reasonable to maintain.” 

In other words the world was asked to accept the traditional 
American (and British) policy of volunteer armies as contrasted with 
conscript armies. 

Thus early France protested. Even though these proposals 
looked only to the future when the League of Nations should be function- 
ing, and provided that the plans formulated should be “‘ binding when 
and only when unanimously approved by the Governments signatory 
to this Covenant,’ the French (and the Italians) were fearful even 
of discussing this principle, M. Bourgeois declaring that France could 
not agree to the abolition of compulsory military service, which 
appeared to her to be a fundamental issue of democracy and was a 
corollary of universal suffrage, an ingenious argument in the cause 
of security which forced President Wilson to amend the text as 
follows :— 

“That the Executive Council shall also determine, for the considera- 
tion and action of the several Governments, what military equipment 
is fair and reasonable in proportion to the scale of forces laid down in 
the programme of disarmament, and these units, when adopted, shall 
not be exceeded without the permission of the Body of Delegates.” 

In other words, in this draft, the President threw the whole power 
of initiating action in the matter of the limitation of armaments 
into the hands of the future League of Nations. 

But France was still dissatisfied and advanced her favourite theory 
of special risk, that theory upon which ultimately her whole argument 
of security rested, and so persistently did she champion this view that 
the actual text now runs as follows :— 

“|. . the Council, taking account of the geographical situation 
and circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction 
for the consideration and action of the several Governments.” 

France, having fought every inch of the way over the rough road 
of the drafting of the Covenant with her own security as her guiding 
star, was obliged on the main issue to surrender, albeit cynically, 
and to accept the American-British conception of a League, a con- 
ception hailed by President Wilson as a portent of a new and better 
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age and regarded by M. Clemenceau with such scepticism that he was 
obliged to attempt to ‘‘ suggest ’? himself into belief in the League 
by repeating each night and morning the formula, ‘‘ Georges Clemenceau, 
tu crois dans la Societé des Nations.’’ And this acceptance, grudging 
as it was, was to a great part conditioned upon the special guarantee 
by America and Great Britain to come to the support of France in 
case of an unprovoked attack by Germany, until the League itself 
should afford a sufficient guarantee. 

The thing was specific. It was with this in mind that the French 
negotiators signed the Treaty of Versailles, the Treaty in which the 
Covenant was incorporated. In a speech which M. Tardieu made on 
September 2nd, 1919, in answer to certain criticisms which had been 
brought forward, he said: ‘‘ Yes, no doubt; we have not obtained 
this ; we have not obtained that ; but our Treaty is justified by one 
fact alone; and that is that we have the alliance of England and 
America.” 

The Guarantee Pact was adopted by the British Parliament, but 
the two Treaties, the Anglo-French and the American-French Treaties 
of Guarantee were made interdependent on one another and both were 
dependent on the Treaty of Versailles, so that, when on March 19th, 
1920, the United States Senate refused finally to ratify the Treaty 
of Versailles, the American-French Treaty of Guarantee was 
automatically rendered null and void, as also was the Anglo-French 
Pact. 

The Treaty of Versailles was ratified and the League born—an 
angel, it has been said, born in a brothel—while the promise that 
was to have counterbalanced the concessions which France had made 
came to nothing. So that France, who had looked to a League of 
Nations as the guarantor of the security which she craved, found 
herself a member of a League of quite a different kind, whose 
potentialities in that one essential direction, security, she had reason 
to mistrust. 

Her reaction to this discovery was a very natural one. She must 
seek security, she felt, outside the League, and she would use the League 
only in so far as she could mould it and twist it so as to make it 
resemble something akin to the ideal prototype which she had originally 
envisaged. 

Hence the conclusion of a military understanding between the 
French and Belgian General Staffs, and of Treaties with Czecho- 
slovakia, with Poland and with the Little Entente ; hence the com- 
position of the Saar Governing Commission ; hence the reluctance to 
admit Germany to the League ; and hence, too, the French refusal to 
allow the Assembly to deal with questions of reparations. 

But then there came a revolution of ideas, and security, it became 
fashionable to consider, depended more truly upon a general system 
of compulsory arbitration and mutual guarantee than upon a system 
of military conventions, and France, because she continued genuinely 
to seek security, was ready and willing to subscribe to such a system 
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of compulsory arbitration, and, since it seemed as if it was through 
the League that such a system could best be established, she was willing 
at last to seek security by way of a League movement which had its 
origin in a desire to achieve disarmament. Under the draft Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance, private alliances lost no part of their effectiveness 
for defence, for the principal provision was the agreement of all con- 
tracting parties to come immediately to the assistance of any of their 
number who was the victim of aggression, and yet, at the same time, 
became no more than one special means of rapidly applying a general 
system of security since, in return for this assurance, the contracting 
parties were to reduce their armaments to “‘ a point compatible with 
national security.’’ Under the draft Treaty, provision was made for 
any Parties to the Treaty to enter into special and separate defensive 
agreements. These, however, had to be strictly complementary to 
the General Treaty, and their terms known in advance and registered 
with the Secretariat in Geneva. The League Council was appointed 
judge as to whether these agreements were compatible with the terms 
of the Treaty, and could, if necessary, demand changes in the text to 
secure this compatibility. But the draft Treaty included no definition 
of aggression and no test therefor, and it was felt both by Great 
Britain and by France that the principle of arbitration should be 
introduced, and the principle of making arbitration the test of aggres- 
sion established. An Anglo-French Joint Resolution, framed to this 
end, was unanimously adopted by the Fifth Assembly on September 
6th, 1924, and the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance by way of the 
Shotwell Committee (which produced a comprehensive definition of 
aggression and a plan for the outlawry of the aggressor) blossomed out 
into the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, 
the Geneva Protocol, which the Assembly of the League adopted 
unanimously on October 2nd, 1924. Security as such is barely men- 
tioned in the Protocol. But security, it has been shown, is a state of 
mind consequent upon a certain set of circumstances, and it was the 
object of the Protocol to bring about these circumstances. Security, 
although only a part of the triple formula, was also the goal and ideal 
which inspired the whole. 

It has been said, in a vivid phrase, that France adhered passionately 
to the Geneva Protocol. She did so, because the Protocol boldly 
recognised as inevitable the general tendency of European politics 
to drift, in the search for security, towards alliances and ententes, 
and because it sought to bring this tendency within the scope of 
the League of Nations, making it a part of a general plan for the 
reduction of armaments. 

This was an argument for disarmament to which Fance felt she 
could afford to listen. It provided for arbitration reinforced with 
sanctions, and its adoption would have materially changed the 
French attitude towards the whole question. 

In 1925, the Geneva Protocol was rejected by Great Britain, and 
it seems unlikely that it will again see the light of day. 
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France was disappointed. At the moment that she seemed to 


have had offered to her the opportunity of obtaining security by | 


way of the League of Nations, that opportunity was snatched away, 
and this fact should be remembered in the subsequent attitude of 
France towards the disarmament question. 

Always, since the Geneva Protocol, she has protested against 
security being treated by the League as a by-product of disarmament. 
The Geneva Protocol avoided this obvious pitfall, and yet general 
disarmament was its logical outcome. 

Where then could France look in her everlasting search? Only, 
logically, towards the policy of regional pacts. There was, it is true, 
the Optional Clause, but that had seemed so shadowy a thing compared 
with the Protocol that France had tended to despise it, and the 
reservations with which other Powers subsequently hedged round 
their adherences tended inevitably to lessen its value in French eyes. 

There followed the Locarno Agreement in 1925. The Locarno 
Treaties were drawn up because the guarantees under the League 
of Nations and the Covenant were considered by France to be 
inadequate ; they have provided for only a strictly limited series of 
contingencies, and their true value lies in the future. 

Then came the adoption of the Kellogg Pact in 1928. Yet, as 
M. Briand pointed out in the Chamber, the Kellogg Pact did nothing 
actually to prevent war. It was not implemented, its value was and 
is moral, and France demands, not security resting on guarantees of 
expressed good faith, but on guarantees enforced by something more 
endurable and less plastic. Such a demand may offend modern 
susceptibilities, but it should not be dismissed for all that. France’s 
house, it is argued, has been broken into too frequently to allow 
her to pin her faith too strongly, for the future, to the personal 
assurances of a watchman, however highly recommended by her 
friends and neighbours. She demands the services of a competent 
constabulary, with the power of the law behind it. She cannot 
afford to rely on hypotheses, even the most favourable of hypotheses. 

Germany (claiming, as she does, that her own disarmament was 
but a preparation for a general movement in the same direction) 
urges France to disarm, and complains because France is reluctant 
to do so. As one State Member of the League to another, Germany 
deplores France’s reluctance. Germany is disappointed in the 
League, since it cannot at present obtain general disarmament up 
to such a point as Germany could desire. In certain contingencies 
she may even leave the League. 

But, ask the French, is it consistent with a national policy of 
security for France, at this moment, to throw in her lot whole- 
heartedly with the disarmament movement? Has the League of 
Nations provided that guarantee of security which must, in the eyes 
of Frenchmen, precede disarmament ? 

French foreign policy for the past ten years has been directed 
primarily towards satisfying the need for national security, and the 
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amount of that need France claims that she alone is capable of 
assessing. The security policy, initiated at the preliminary Peace 
Conference of November, 1918, has been consistently adhered to, 
sometimes through the agency of the League of Nations but more 
often through outside channels. She has pursued her end single- 
mindedly, relentlessly, consistently. 

But from this it should not be gathered that France has been 
inimical to the League. There has indeed been a very real measure 
of codperation between Paris and Geneva, but generally, it must be 
admitted, on subjects with which French interests were not directly 
concerned and which might be fathered by some form of international 
action. This latter criticism, however, cannot be levelled at France 
alone, for the cap is apt to fit most States members of the League. 

France always wanted a League of Nations. The League which 
she got differed in some respects from the League which she would 
have liked to have, but naturally this difference was not general in its 
incidence. 

France has always taken a prominent share in League activities, 
and this fact deserves emphasis. She has sent to Geneva invariably 
very prominent persons. It was M. Loucheur who, in 1927, obtained 
an unanimous vote in favour of calling the famous Economic Council. 
It was through a French proposal and a French subvention that the 
Institute of Intellectual Coéperation was created. French aid and 
support has always been forthcoming for the social services and 
activities of the League. It was M. Briand who happened to be 
Chairman of the League Council when, in 1925, the Greco-Bulgarian 
dispute arose, and it was under his guidance that the Council settled 
the difficulty to the satisfaction of both parties and averted a most 
dangerous situation, and it was M. Briand who was again Chairman 
at the time of the Council’s intervention in the dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay in 1928. France has codperated with the 
League and has proved herself to be a valuable member of it. 

But it is not the League that France would herself have created 
had she been allowed a free hand in 1919. Hence her refusal to allow 
the Assembly to discuss reparation questions. France’s ideal League 
would have had, inherent in it, just such a competence as the discussion 
of such a question would have called for, backed by a sufficiency of 
armed force to carry out its decisions ; the competence of the League 
as the world knows it is, in French opinion, more dubious. Again, 

France, like Germany, though in an opposite sense, has been 
disappointed once by the League in the matter of disarmament, and 
neither country displays a desire to offer a second opportunity for a 
similar disappointment. 
R. C. M. A. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 

March 18th.—The sixth session of the Central European Economic Council 
opened in Vienna. 

March 22nd.—Publication of details of scheme for conclusion of a Customs 
Union Treaty with Germany. (See Germany.) 

It was officially announced that the Diplomatic representatives of France, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia had informed the Foreign Minister that the 
projected Customs Union would offend against the Geneva Protocol of 
October 4th, 1922. (Signed by Austria when she appealed to the League to 
sponsor the rehabilitation loan.) 

March 23rd.—The text of the preliminary Convention to be concluded 
with Germany was published. Article 1 stated that the treaty was to serve 
the purpose of making a beginning with a new order of things in European 
economic conditions through the instrumentality of regional agreements, 
and Article 2 stated that “ both States shall affirm in solemn manner their 
readiness to enter into similar negotiations with every other State so desiring.” 
By Article 7 the Customs administrations in each country were to be inde- 
pendent and subordinated to their own Government only, and by Article 12 
both Governments retained the right to conclude commercial treaties for 
themselves with third parties. By Article 19 the Convention might be 
denounced at the conclusion of every 12 months, after the expiry of three 
years from its ratification. 

View of French Government regarding Customs Union. (See France.) 


Canada. 
March 17th—The Government made a formal protest to the U.S. 
Government against the firing on the Josephine K on January 25th. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


March 15th.—The second annual report of the Ministry of Finance 
covering the year ended June 30th, 1930, was issued. This showed that there 
was a deficit of 101 million dollars (silver dollars = 1s. 4d.). Receipts totalled 
539 million, of which nearly 100 million came from borrowings. Military 
establishments accounted for 245 million of the total expenditure of 640 
million dollars. Loan and indemnity payments cost over 200 million. The 
amount contributed to the receipts by the Customs was over 275 million, of 
which salt revenue provided 122 million. 

The Minister of Finance stated that there would probably be Budget 
equilibrium for the year 1931-32. Military upkeep was 23 million dollars 
a month, but he expected to reduce it to 18 million by March, 1932. 

March 17th.—It was reported at Canton that 73 officers and men of the 
Government army had been executed at Swatow following the discovery of a 
Communist plot to cause a mutiny. 

March 18th.—Reports reached Hongkong that two American lady 
missionaries had been murdered at Yunnan-fu on March 15th. 

March 19th.—In submitting the Estimates for the year beginning July Ist, 
1931, to the Central Council, the Finance Minister said that revenue was 
estimated at 500 million dollars and expenditure at 640 million dollars, of 
which 228 million were for military expenses. He also said that the current 
financial year was expected to show a deficit of 143 million doliars. 
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ExTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


March 13th.—Publication of correspondence re Boxer Indemnity. (See 
Great Britain.) 

March 17th.—It was learned that the British Minister in Peking had notified 
the Government that the British Government had ratified the Agreemeut 
signed in Nanking in October, 1930, providing that the first amount available 
of the Boxer Indemnity payments should be ear-marked for the purchase 
of railway material. 


Denmark. 

March 11th.—The Chamber passed the third reading of the Social Democrat 
Disarmament Bill, under which the Army and Navy would be disbanded and 
replaced by a frontier gendarmerie and a small marine service for fishery 
inspection and coastal defence. 


Finland. 

March 21st.—The new Coalition Cabinet was appointed by the President 
with M. Sunila as Prime Minister, M. Yrsjoe-Koskinen, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Professor Jaervinen, Minister of Finance. 


France. 

March 11th.—Publication of terms of agreement with Italy re naval 
limitation. (See Great Britain.) 

March 12th.—Official figures were published of the tonnages of the French 
and Italian fleets. The aggregate of the French Navy was given as 628,603 
tons, including vessels under construction or authorised, of which capital 
ships totalled 133,134 tons, over-age capital ships, 52,791 tons, first-class 
cruisers 124,424 tons, light cruisers and destroyers 198,233 tons, and 
submarines 97,875 tons. 

The Italian Navy aggregated 395,002 tons, of which capital ships totalled 
86,527 tons, first-class cruisers 103,640 tons, light cruisers, etc., 151,363, 
and submarines 53,472 tons. 

The maximum tonnages allowed by the new agreement in 1936 were 
given as 670,723 tons for France and 441,256 for Italy. In that year France 
would have 179,800 tons of capital ships, 94,851 tons of first-class cruisers, 
240,340 tons of light cruisers, and 81,989 tons of submarines. Italy’s totals 
would be 133,193 tons, 70,000 tons, 153,363 tons and 52,700 tons, respectively. 
The tonnages the two countries had the right to build before the end of 
1936 were given (including the replacement of old vessels) as, France 136,438 
tons, and Italy 129,615 tons. The existing superiority of the French fleet 
was thus 233,601 tons and in 1936 it would be 229,467 tons, including over-age 
vessels. In new vessels France would have a superiority of 157,441 tons. 

March 13th—The Chamber adopted the Budget, by 460 votes to 120. 
Revenue was placed at 50,753 million francs (£410,000,000), showing a 
surplus over expenditure of about £93,000. 

March 15th.—Signor Grandi’s speech regarding Franco-Italian relations. 
(See Italy.) 

March 16th.—The Foreign Minister and the Swiss Minister signed the 
ratification of the Franco-Swiss Commercial Convention of July 8th, 1929. 

March 19th.—Meeting of experts in London re drafting of naval agreement. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Denunciation of Commercial Agreements with Greece. (See Greece.) 
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March 22nd.—Representations re proposed Austro-German Customs 
Union. (See Austria.) 

March 23rd.—It was understood that the Government’s view of the 
proposed Austro-German Customs Union was that it would constitute a 
breach of the treaty obligations of Austria, whose economic independence 
would be seriously compromised. 

It was also understood that M. Briand had made representations in this 
sense to the German Ambassador, and had pointed out that the French 
Memorandum of May Ist, 1930, had clearly laid it down that the formation 
of regional tariff unions designed to exclude the countries outside them was 
contrary to the policy of European union. 

An official communiqué was issued to the effect that the Cabinet had fully 
approved the steps which M. Briand had taken to get into touch with the 
other Governments concerned, and ‘‘ to ensure that Treaties and conventions 
were respected.” (This referred to the Treaty of St. Germain, the Protocol 
of October 4th, 1922, and the Franco-German Commercial Treaty of 1927.) 

M. Sauerwein of the Matin received a telegram from Dr. Curtius main- 
taining that the realisation of European union would be facilitated by the 
creation of regional agreements on spheres of interest readily incorporable in 
a Pan-European scheme. The Customs agreement was dominated by the 
principle of respect for the absolute economic independence of the two 
countries. 

March 24th.—The Chamber ratified the Financial Agreements concluded 
at the Paris Conference of 1930 arising out of the Treaty of Trianon, including 
the reparation settlement with Hungary. 

The delegates of 12 European States, acting as an organizing committee, 
met in Paris to draw up the agenda for the conference of the investigation 
commission into the scheme for European federal union, due to meet in May. 


Germany. 


March 11th.—The delegation of industrialists returned to Berlin from 
Moscow and reported the placing of orders for machinery to a value of 
300 million marks. The terms of purchase were understood to call for more 
extensive credit than in the case of previous sales. 

The Budget Committee of the Reichstag passed the military and naval 
Estimates. The latter included the first instalment towards the construction 
of the second Armoured Vessel B and totalled 192 million marks, of which 
43 million were for construction. The Army Estimates totalled 496 million 
odd, or slightly less than the previous year. 

The Minister of Defence, in defending the expenditure on a second 
“pocket battleship’ spoke of the task of defending East Prussia and 
declared that, having decided for political and military reasons on the 
reconstruction of Germany’s naval forces within the limits left by the 
Versailles Treaty, he would stand or fall with that policy. 

March 12th—Fifteen hundred Communists were arrested at Hamburg, 
when attending a meeting organised by the Nazis, which they intended to 
break up. 

March 16th—The Reichstag approved the ratification of the Geneva 
Commercial Convention of March 24th, 1930. 

March 19th.—Speaking on the Army Estimates in the Reichstag, the 
Minister of Defence described the Draft Disarmament Convention as a quite 
unsuitable basis for the Conference, and said it would only serve to disguise 
the maintenance of the existing lack of proportion in European armaments and 
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to keep alive the misconceptions prevailing regarding those armaments. 
Foreign countries should beware of the illusion that no heed need be paid to 
the psychological reactions on the German people from the way the disarma- 
ment question was being dealt with. 

March 20th.—The death occurred in Berlin of Dr. Miiller, the ex-Chancellor, 
who was one of the signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. 

March 22nd.—The details were officially published of an Austro-German 
Customs Union scheme, according to which the two Governments had decided 
to enter into negotiations for the conclusion of a Customs Treaty, by the terms 
of which the same Customs duties would be collected at the externa] frontiers 
of the two countries under the same procedure, although the collating adminis- 
trations would remain separate. The duties would be divided periodically 
between the two countries in accordance with a scale based on such factors 
as the ratio of population. After a transitional period of several years the 
Customs frontier was to be entirely abolished. 

Each country was to be free to conclude trade treaties with other countries 
independently. 

It was announced that the Government had officially informed the Govern- 
ments of various other countries (including those contiguous to both Germany 
and Austria) of the scheme on the previous day, and it was claimed that existing 
most-favoured-nation trade treaties would not be affected, since the most- 
favoured-nation principle did not apply, in international law, to Customs 
unions. 

Announcement re representations by French, Italian and Czechoslovak 
Governments. (See Austria.) 

March 23rd.—Publication of text of Customs Convention. (See Austria.) 

Attitude of French Government and Cabinet communiqué. (See France.) 

The Foreign Minister’s telegram to the Matin. (See France.) 


Great Britain. 


March 11th—A White Paper was issued entitled ‘“ Memorandum 
on the Results of the Negotiations with France and Italy for the 
Reduction and Limitation of Naval Armaments, February-March, 1931,” 
Cmd. 3812. The main provisions of the agreement reached were: Before 
December 31st, 1936, both France and Italy might complete two capital ships, 
not exceeding 23,333 tons displacement with guns not exceeding 12 in. calibre. 
Those countries might also complete 34,000 tons of aircraft carriers. As 
regards cruisers with guns of more than 6:1 in. calibre, there would be no 
further construction after the completion of the 1930 programme. (This 
left France and Italy with seven 10,000 ton cruisers with 8 in. guns.) 

As regards cruisers with guns of 6:1 in. or less, and destroyers, the tonnage 
of new construction to be completed was not to exceed the tonnage which 
was replaceable in that category before December 31st, 1936. 

As to submarines, “ subject to a general revision of the naval question in 
the course of the Disarmament Conference of 1932, the tonnage of French 
submarines in commission will not exceed, up to December 31st, 1936, the 
figure of 81,989 tons, representing at the present moment the under-age 
tonnage of vessels built or building.” 

It was placed on record that the members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations maintained that this figure was too high in relation to their destroyer 
figure of 150,000 tons, but that they agreed to notify the other signatories of 
Part III of the London Treaty that they would not have recourse to Article 21 
of the Treaty pending the general revision of the naval question. Should it 
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not be possible at the 1932 Conference to arrive at a satisfactory equili- 
brium between the French submarine and British destroyer strengths the 
British Commonwealth of Nations would retain their right to make such 
increases as they felt necessary. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Alexander made a statement regarding 
the agreement when introducing the Naval Estimates. He summed up the 
result as a definite ending of naval competition between France and Italy, 
and as rounding off the London Treaty. As regards capital ships, those 
countries would have a slightly increased total tonnage, but would not build 
up to that total before the question was reviewed in 1936, and meantime 
would scrap an extra amount of over-age tonnage. 

The submarine tonnage figures allowed were unsatisfactorily large, but 
neither country would lay down any more submarines until 1933, so that 
their future building would be subject to the decisions of the 1932 Conference. 

In reply to a question in Parliament, Mr. Henderson circulated a statement 
regarding the number of military reservists proposed to be raised in the 
U.8.8.R. The number of men called up annually was estimated at 1,200,000, 
of whom 400,000 were at once rejected. Of the rest, 450,000 were drafted 
ioto regular and territorial armies, and 350,000 received military instruction 
in factories and other organisations. All rumours regarding an increase 
in the reserve of the Red Army had been stated by the Soviet Government 
to be without foundation. 

March 12th.—Mr. Baldwin explained in the House of Commons that the 
policy of the Conservative Party as regards the Indian question remained 
unchanged and said he was still ready and anxious to co-operate cordially 
in the task of hammering out an All-India Federation. He had merely 
objected to the Government’s proposal to continue the Round Table Conference 
in India, holding that that was not the proper procedure. He had been 
against making any announcement, but had been forced to agree to the 
statement being issued because of disloyalty in the Party. 

The Secretary for India, after welcoming this statement, said the Govern- 
ment had dropped the plan for sending a Parliamentary delegation to India 
to reconstitute the Conference there, but instead, intended to ask the Indian 
delegates, including representatives of Congress, to come to London and 
resume the work of the Federal Relations Committee, as soon as they were 
ready to do so. 

The Prime Minister said there was a strong hope that when the Conference 
re-assembled representatives of Congress, and perhaps Mr. Gandhi himself, 
would attend. 

March 13th.—The Report by Mr. Henderson on the Sixty-second Session 
of the Council of the League of Nations was published as a White Paper, 
Cmd. 3804. 

The Foreign Office issued as a White Paper the correspondence between 
the British and Chinese Governments regarding the disposal of the Boxer 
Indemnity of 1901. Cmd. 3808. 

March 14th—The Government was understood to have proposed to the 
other Governments concerned that a conference of jurists should draft a 
document embodying the Franco-Italian naval agreement. The conference 
was expected to meet on March 19th and be attended by representatives of 
Japan and the U.S.A. 

March 17th.—In introducing the Air Estimates in the House of Commons; 
the Under-Secretary of State said that the Home Defence Force had been 
brought up to 39 squadrons, equalling approximately 452 aircraft. Three new 
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squadrons were to be added in 1931. As to expenditure, British expenditure 
was about 1 per cent. lower than in 1925-26, whereas the French was up by 
over 130 per cent., the Italian by 40 per cent. and the U.S.A. by over 150 per 
cent. 

March 18th.—During a debate on Indian affairs in the House of Lords, 
Lord Reading claimed that there was no serious difference between the three 
parties over important areas of Indian policy. In reply to Lord Marlborough’s 
criticism of the Government’s action in, as he said, shelving the Simon Report 
and not framing and submitting to Parliament a Bill for the amendment of 
the Indian Constitution, the Lord Chancellor said the British nation would 
not tolerate party manceuvring on the subject of Indian policy, and declared 
that the Government would insist on safeguards. The only reason why the 
Conference had gone beyond the Simon Report was that, by the initiative of 
the Princes, Federation had been promoted from an ideal to a practical 
proposition. 

March 19th.—The British, French and Italian legal and naval experts 
met in London in connection with the final drafting of the naval agreement. 
No U.S. or Japanese representatives participated, and it was understood that 
the U.S. Government’s view was that technical reasons made it impracticable 
to re-draft any part of the Washington Agreement in the meantime. Also, 
that the basis of the new agreement could not be made to coincide in every 
detail with the conditions of Part III of the London Naval Treaty. 


Greece. 
March 19th—The Government denounced the Commercial Agreements 
with France, dated March 11th, 1929, and March 18th, 1930. They 


accordingly were to cease to operate on April 17th, 1931. 

March 22nd.—The contract for the flotation of an international loan of 
£4,600,000 was signed in Athens. The rate of interest was 6 per cent., and 
the issue price 87. The British share was £2,000,000. 


India. 

March 11th_—The Congress President, speaking at Allahabad, said that 
if Congress decided to participate in the Round Table Conference it would 
only do so on condition that India should have complete independence and 
control of the Army and finance. He had no grievance against the con- 
nection with Great Britain, but was against Dominion status because it 
implied the same system as the British Administration, and the same economic 
structure. 

The European non-official group in the Central Legislature telegraphed 
to Mr. Baldwin expressing great concern at the possibility of the Conservative 
Party not joining in the next stages of the Conference in India. 

March 12th.—It was reported in Bombay that Mr. Gandhi intended going 
to Dandi on March 14th to make salt on the sea-shore there. 

March 13th.—In an article in Young India, Mr. Gandhi urged meticulous 
respect for all laws and orders promulgated under the agreement with the 
Viceroy. Picketing, he said, should confine itself to “‘ pure educative effort,”’ 
and would have to be done more in respect of the consumer than the seller. 
He stressed the need of communal unity, and said,“ the tangle can be loosened 
only by the Hindus daring to trust and being content with the remainder 
left over after the minorities have satisfied themselves.” 

Mr. Gandhi renounced his intention of going to Dandi, 
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March 16th.—The tenth annual session of the Chamber of Princes was 
opened, in Delhi, by the Viceroy, who testified to the great value of the 
work done by that body. Referring to the “dramatic announcement ” 
made by the Princes’ delegates in London, he said he welcomed the states- 
manlike decision to join with British India in the constructive task of fashion- 
ing a Constitution for the complete entity of that great country. Previous 
to that announcement he had had “no certain indication that the States 
would as yet be willing, by the surrender of the necessary powers, to make a 
system of federation a reality.” 

March 18th.—The outlines were published of a scheme agreed upon between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Bombay millowners for the formation of a company 
to facilitate the sales in countries other than India of the foreign cloth held 
in Bombay. 

Indian Debate in the House of Lords. (See Great Britain). 

March 19th—The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution expressing 
unfailing loyalty to the person and throne of the King-Emperor; also one © 
conveying to his Majesty’s Government,“ and the great Parliamentary © 
parties of Great Britain,” the Princes’ lively appreciation of the interest 
shown by all in the progress of the Conference, in London. The Chamber 
then adopted a motion authorising “its representatives to carry on the 
discussions and negotiations, subject to final ratification by the Chamber 
and by each individual State.” Finally, it placed “‘on record its sense of 
the deep obligation which India owes to Lord Irwin . . . forthestatesmanlike ~ 
espousal of the country’s cause in the face of many difficulties.” 

A large meeting of Hindus at Sukkur passed a resolution foreshadowing 
a Satyagraha movement against Mr. Gandhi if he yielded to the Moslems 
over questions connected with the separation of Sind. 

Serious communal disturbances took place in various parts of the country. 

March 21st——The Viceroy held a conference with a large number of 
representatives of British India and the States on the procedure of future 
constitutional discussions. 

March 23rd.—In an interview to the press Mr. Gandhi emphasised the © 
necessity of reopening certain of the decisions of the Round Table Conference — 
in London ; for instance, that of safeguards would have to be reopened on the 
basis of providing India with an efficient and stable Government, i.e., for 
the benefit of India and not of British interests. The rights of existing 
businesses would be a matter of negotiation in which India was desirous not 
to act unfairly, but she would have to retain freedom for future economic 
development along lines decided by Indians. He was hopeful that a solution 
of the communal question would be found shortly. 

Bhagat Singh and two other Indians condemned to death for the murder 
in December, 1928, of Mr. Saunders, the Superintendent of Police, were 
executed at Lahore. 

March 24th.—The Nationalist Party in the Legislative Assembly, in session 
in Delhi, walked out as a protest against the carrying out of the death sentences 
on Bhagat Singh and his associates. The Bombay Congress Committee 
called for a hartal, which was partially carried out, as it was also in Calcutta, 
Lahore and Karachi. 

In a statement made in Delhi, Mr. Gandhi said the Government had lost a 
golden opportunity of winning over the revolutionary party, and that it was 
their clear duty, in view of the settlement, at least to suspend the executions 
indefinitely. He, however, warned the youth of India against copying the 
condemned men’s example, since, “ the deliverance of this country must not 
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be through murder.” Congress, he maintained, should endorse the Irwin- 
Gandhi settlement and test its capacity to yield the result hoped for, and they 
should realise that the commutation of the sentences was no part of the 
truce. 

Mr. Gandhi issued an order to cancel processions in Karachi during the 
week, “in case they be interpreted as demonstrations in support of Bhagat 
Singh’s case.” 


Italy. 

March 11th—Publication of terms of naval agreement with France. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The Giornale d'Italia pointed out, in a leading article on the naval 
agreement, that in 1936 if the over-age vessels were excluded, the Italian 
inferiority to France was 150,000 tons only, and that the exclusion of 
pre-Jutland categories would reduce this difference to 80,000 tons. 

March 12th.—Official figures of relative naval strengths published in Paris 
(See France.) 

March 15th—Speaking in the Chamber, Signor Grandi made cordial 
references to the attitude taken up by France in the naval negotiations, 
and said that the agreement, besides settling a serious problem, had also 
‘created the necessary atmosphere for the solution of other problems no 
less important for the peace of Europe and the world.” He referred to the 
different naval conceptions of France and Italy. At the end of 1936, France 
would have a relative superiority in old ships, Italy a relative superiority 
in new ones. In consequence of the agreement, the naval programmes of 
the two countries would up to 1936 be reduced by one-third. As to its 
political aspects, it represented a “victory for all—a victory for equity.” 
As regards the Disarmament Conference, it indicated the path to be followed 
in order to obtain a reduction of all armaments without distinction, and 
showed the possibility of concrete results. Italian foreign policy was based 
on a single logical and harmonious principle—that of peace. Their greatest 
contribution to the initiative of the League of Nations had been as to 
disarmament, “as a solution of the problem of security, economic co- 
ordination with a view to improving the economy of all countries during 
the present crisis, the movement towards a closer solidarity between the 
countries of Europe—all these were regarded by Italy as different aspects 
of one and the same problem—namely, the problem of peace.” 


Japan. 

March 16th.—The Soviet Trade Agent in Tokyo was shot at and wounded 
by a Japanese, who afterwards surrendered to the police. The motives for 
the crime were believed to be purely personal. 


Latvia. 
March 14th—The President asked M. Ulmanis, leader of the Peasant 


Party, to form a Cabinet. 
March 24th—M. Ulmanis formed a Cabinet, taking the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself. (He was the leader of the Peasant Party and the 


first Prime Minister of the country.) 


League of Nations. 

March 11th.—Ratification of Dutch signature of Commercial Convention 
of March, 1930, received for registration. (See Netherlands.) This was the 
twelfth State to ratify the Convention. 
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March 12th.—The report was published of the Commission appointed — 


in 1929 to inquire into the control of opitm smoking in the Far East. 


March 13th.—Publication of Mr. Henderson’s Report on 62nd Session of © 


the Council. (See Great Britain.) 


March 16th—The second Conference for Concerted Economic Action : 


opened and was attended by representatives of 23 States and observers 
from five others. In view of the fact that only 12 States had ratified the 
Convention of March 24th, 1930, several proposals were put forward as to 


the course to be followed with regard to it. The President asked whether j 


those 12 Governments were prepared to put it into force, but there was no 


agreement as to this, and the British delegate proposed that they should © 


hold over until a later session the taking of a decision on putting the Convention 


into force. 
March 17th—A deadlock having been reached as to the Convention, 


the Conference nominated a drafting Committee to draft up a concluding 


report. A protocol was afterwards signed stating that the Conference had © 
not been able to come to an agreement and that the question as to whether © 
a fresh conference should be held to consider the possibility of reviving the — 


Convention was reserved. 
March 18th.—Ratification by Sweden of Convention for Financial Assist- 


ance to States the Victims of Aggression. (See Sweden.) 

March 22nd.—The Disarmament Committee of the International Federa- 
tion of the League of Nations Union met in Paris and adopted resolutions 
emphasising the necessity of the establishment of a strict control of armaments 
by the League and other similar measures. 


Netherlands. 
March 11th.—The Government sent to the Secretariat of the League the 
instrument of ratification of the Commercial (Tariff Truce) Convention of 


March, 1930. 


Norway. 


March 16th.—Signature of Treaty of Commerce with Turkey. (See © 


Turkey.) 


Palestine. 
March 12th—The Arab Executive proclaimed the anti-Jewish boycott. 


Peru. 

March 11th—The new Government was sworn in, with Senor Rafael 
Herrera as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senor Vinelli, Minister of Finance, and 
Colonel Jimenez, Minister of War. 

March 24th.—Martial Law was declared, following on an unsuccessful 
attempt at revolt by an infantry regiment stationed in Lima. 


Poland. 

March 11th.—Parliament adopted the Bill for the ratification of the 
Commercial Agreement with Germany, signed on March 17th, 1930, and also 
that for the ratification of the Treaty of Guarantee with Rumania, signed on 
January 15th, 1931. 

March 12th—It was understood that negotiations for reconciliation 
between the Government and the Ukrainian Nationalists had been broken 
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off, owing to the demand of the Government that the petitions to the League 
of Nations should be withdrawn. 

March 17th.—The Senate ratified the Hague Reparations Agreement and 
the Commercial Agreement with Germany. The Liquidation Treaty was also 
ratified by both Houses jointly with the Hague Agreement. 


Spain. 

March 13th.—It was announced that the Municipal Elections would be 
held on April 12th and the elections to the Chamber probably on June 7th, 
with the Senate a week later. 

March 17th.—The trial concluded of 88 officers and men involved in the 
Jaca rising in December, 1930. One officer was condemned to death, and 
three to life imprisonment. Others received shorter terms. 

March 18th.—The King granted a reprieve for the condemned officer, in 
response to a request by the Cabinet. This act was described as coming just 
in time to prevent a general strike and a renewal of disturbances of law and 
order in many parts of the country. The Executive Committees of the Labour 
Union had addressed an urgent petition to the Prime Minister asking him to 
grant an amnesty for offences in connection with the revolt. 

March 20th.—The trial by court-martial began of 12 members of the 
Provisional Republican Governmeat, six of whom had been arrested in 
December. They included Senor Zamora and Senor Maura. 

March 22nd.—A Royal Decree was published re-establishing public 
liberties. Press reports of the trial of the Republicans were, however, 
censored. 

March 23rd—The six Republicans were sentenced to the minimum 
penalty of six months and one day of arrest. 

March 24th.—Rioting occurred in Madrid following on demonstrations by 
students demanding an amnesty for all political and social prisoners. The 
six Republican leaders were released. 


Sweden. 

March 18th.—Both Houses of Parliament ratified the Geneva Convention 
regarding the provision of Financial Assistance to States the Victims of 
Aggression. 


Turkey. 
March 16th.—Signature of Trade Agreement in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 
A Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with Norway was signed in Angora. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 11ih.—Return of German industrialists to Berlin and report of 
Hales concluded. (See Germany.) 

Statement re Soviet army reserves issued by Mr. Henderson. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Addressing the Congress of Soviets, the Deputy Commissar for War stated 
that the French General Staff had worked out a plan for “the military invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. with the assistance of Poland and Rumania.” 

March 12th—The Congress of Soviets adopted a resolution urging the 
Government to adopt firm measures “ with a view to restricting imports 
}'rom countries which, instead of consolidating economic relations with the 
U.S.S.R., take measures to disrupt Soviet exports under cover of false legends 
of forced labour.” 
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March 16th.—A new Trade and Navigation Agreement with Turkey — 
was signed in Moscow. ‘This replaced the Treaty of March 11th, 1927, which | 
expired on October 19th, 1930. | 

Attempt on life of Soviet Trade Agent in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

March 17ih.—The Government addressed a protest to the Governments © 
represented on the European Danube Commission against the action of 
the Rumanian Government in prohibiting the transhipment of Soviet oil 
in Rumanian ports. . 

March 17th.—The All-Union Congress of Soviets closed after appointing ~ 
the new Central Executive Committee (Tsik) composed of most of the previous © 
members and including Rykov, Bukharin, Tomsky and Sokolnikoff. 

March 18.—The new Tsik held its first meeting and appointed seven 
co-presidents and the Presidium. . 

The Council of People’s Commissars was set up, with Molotoff, President, ~ 
Litvinoff, Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Voroshiloff, War, and Grinko, 7 
Finance, as before. Kuibyshevy was reappointed President of the Gosplan, 7 
and Ordjonikidze, President of the Supreme Economic Council. 

It was reported that desertions from the Donetz coal basin were so numerous © 
as to cause serious concern to the Government. Bad housing and the ill- ~ 
organised food supply system were said to be chiefly responsible. The 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine was understood 
to have ordered collective farms to send back to the mines all peasants who 
had ever worked there, and arrangements were made to compel them to 7 
remain in the basin for one year. 4 

March 21st.—Action of U.S. Department of State re endorsing passports 7 
for travelling through Russia. (See U.S.A.) 


U.S.A. 

March 12th.—A conference of Progressives of both parties, held in Washing- 7 
ton, concluded its work with the adoption of a series of resolutions, one — 
of which provided for prompt and exhaustive study of the prevailing business © 
depression, and demanded that Congress should be summoned immediately — 
for the passage of legislation to prevent economic chaos and starvation. 

March 17th.—Protest of Canadian Government against firing on the © 
Josephine K. 

March 19th.—Attitude of the Government towards the Franco-Italian ~ 
naval agreement. (See Great Britain.) 

March 2\st.—A Departmental Order was issued by the Secretary of 
State prohibiting the endorsing of Diplomatic and special passports for the — 
purpose of travelling through Russia, and stating that the Department 
viewed such proposed trips with disfavour. 





IlIl.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 21st, 1931. 

Extracts from French Documents on the Origins of the War (Volume II. 
Third Series). 

1. The Haldane negotiations. 


2. Franco-Russian Relations. 
3. Franco-German Relations. 
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Mar. 26th 


»  olst 
3lst 


April 8th 


13th 
13th 
13th 
14th 
14th 


16th 
18th 


20th-26th 


21st 
23rd 
23rd 
“26th 


27th 


27th-29th 


28th 
29th 


29th 
30th 


April 30th l 


to 


4th-9th 


6th 
6th 


l1lth-15th 


15th 
18th 


18th-19th 


19th 
20th 
20th 


25th-3 


26th 
27th 


Oth 


* League of Nations and I shienddinel ia Office. 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


World Conference on Wheat 
International Congress of Modern Language 
Teachers 
*Advisory Committee ‘for Communications 
and Transit 
*Executive Committee of. Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation 
*Permanent Central Opium Board . 
Rhine Commission’s Meeting 
*Committee of Experts on Marks of Origin 
*Child Welfare Committee .. 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom’s Conference on the world 
economic crisis .. ce 
*Budget Committee of I1.L. oO. 
*52nd Session of Governing Body of I.L.0. 
International Congress for Municipal 
Health and Sanitary Service .. om 
*Traffic in Women Committee oe = 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene ‘< 
*Economic Committee 
ra % International Federation of 


“Governing Bod > ef “International Educa- 
Fn Mol 


phic Institute... 
General Council of International +s cqumenaa 
of Trades Unions - 
*Delegation for Agricultural Credits 
*Committee for preparation of Draft Con- 
vention to strengthen the means to 
prevent war oe oe °° oe 
*Supervisory Commission ° oe oe 
Conference of International Trade 
Secretariats na re niet 


International Abolitionist Federation 


International Child nia aaah Exhibition .. 
*Health Committee .. °° _ 
*Financial Committee 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce 
*Financial Committee ; 
International Conference on Agricultural 
Credit 
Congress of International Federation of 
Commercial, etc., Employees .. 
*Committee of Enquiry on European Union 
*63rd Session of the Council 
*Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers (I.L.0.) ae 
First Annual General Meeting of Bank 
for International Settlements 
*Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 
Newspapers 
*Conference of Labour Statisticians (I. L. O. ) 
First International Congress on Religious 
Psychology as an ee 
*Fiscal Committee  . 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture 
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aa 


Rome. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Strasburg. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Milan. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Madrid. 
Rome. 
Madrid. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Madrid. 
Strasburg. 
Bucharest. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington. 
Geneva, 


Rome. 
Amsterdam, 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Basle. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Vienna. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 





1931. 


May 27th-30th 


» 28th 
June Ist-5th 


2nd 

9th 

15th 

17th 

21st 

21st 
25th ? 

29th 
J une 29th ( 


to 
July 3rd if 
July 
» ord 


5th-9th 
7th-15th 


20th 


23rd-29th 
24th-30th 


25th 
29th ) 


to t 
Aug. 8th ' 
Aug. 


Sept. 


” 
” 
» 15th 


s° 


Oct. 14th-18th. 


» 26th 
Nov. 
1932. 
Jan. 25th 


Feb. 2nd 
July 25th 
to 


Aug. 6th 
Aug. 


Nov. 


International Congress of Bakers .. 
*15th Session of International 
Conference 
13th . International “Housing and Town- 
planning Congress 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . : 
*Economic Committee be 
World Zionist Congress ‘ 
Annual Congress of Rotary International 
Annual Congress of P.E.N. Clubs .. ‘ 
*Economic Consultative Committee 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 


2nd International Congress of a: of 
Science and Technology oe 


International Radiological Congress 
Congress of Universities of the Empire 


Labour 


28th Universal Peace Congress 

Meeting of International 
Federation 

*Plenary Session of Committee on Intellectual 

Coéperation oe 

Sixth Biennial International Conference of 
Leaders of Boy Scout Movement 

er Commonwealth Education Confer- 


Aeronautical 


Cumamne of the ‘Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national .. oe oe we - 


World Rover Scout Moot... ta wit 


2nd Triennial Congress of International 
Industrial Relations Association .. 
International Geographical — 
*64th Session of the Council . 
*12th Session of the Assembly 
7th International Sealcate of Industrial 
Psychology 
Triennial Congress of World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the 
Churches 
2nd International Congress of Comparative 
Pathology .. 
*Fourth General Confer ence on Communica- 
tions and Transit e 
*Conference on Opium Smoking 
East up “s 


in the Far 


*65th Session of the League Council 
*The Disarmament Conference ‘ 


World’s Grain Conference .. 


6th World Conference of the new aggre 


Fellowship 
Universal Congress * of Religious Forces 


for Peace oe $a 


Budapest. 
Geneva. 
Berlin. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Carlsbad. 
Vienna. 
The Hague, 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


London. 
Paris. 
London and 
Edinburgh. 
Brussels. 
Bucharest. 
Geneva. 
Vienna. 
London. 
Vienna. 
Kandersteg. 
Amsterdam. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Moscow. 


Cambridge. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Bangkok. 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Regina, 
Canada 


France. 


Washington. 


* League of Nations and International fe Office. 
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